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A FLOWER OF THE WEST, THAT BLOOMS TO ENRICH THE MIND. 
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From the Auburn Free Press. 

THOUGHTS ON DEATH. 

I wap a friend, an _ intimate friend; 
young, lovely, and accomplished: but 
this rose of the Spring was cut down ere 
it had felt the chill winds of Autamn— 
tifaded ere its blossoms were fully un- 

ded. Before she was seventeen, the 
hectie flush on her dimpled and smiling 
cheek foretold the approach of that fatal 
destroyer, the Consumption. Still, could 
the exertions and prayers of friends, of 
parents, and of one dearer’than them all, 
have availed, death would have spared 
his vietim. To feel conscious of being 
marked as the prey of death for months 
before he strikes the fatal blow—to feel 
the disease which we are certain will 
produce our dissolution, advancing by 
hair breadths—must be of all situations 
the most appalling ; yet even then, Reli- 
gion can afford the ricHest consolations. 


This, we think, will be demonstrated by 


the following lines, expressive of her feel- 
ings during this period of dreadful sus- 
pense, and written by her when the last 
flickering gleam of hope had departed. 


On, tell me not of other years! 
To me the last of years is come; 

Ah, can avail sighs, prayers, or tears, 
To ward my certain, early doom ? 


Another Spring—and flow’rs will bloom 
As bright, but never more for me; 

The turf will press my lowly tomb, 
Ere verdure leaves the greenwood tree! 


These flow’rs are fading, but this form 
Wears a more transient date than they: 

And ere they feel October’s storm, 
Shall softly sleep beneath the clay. 
Vou. L—v 





And must I leave these scenes of earth— 

These streams, and groves, and fields, and 
flowr’s, 

Where blest I’ve wander’d from my birth, 

And love, and friends beguil’d the hours ? 


I would not breathe an anxious sigh 
About this world, its joy, its care ; 

Hope blossoms ever in the sky, 
And light and love are beaming there! 


To die! ah, what imaginings 
Sweep o’er us with that solemn thought !— 
Visions pass by on swiftest wings, 
We only hear—forget—forgot ! 


The grave! unearthly thrillings creep 
In every nerve, when thou art nigh! 

The shroud, the coffin, friends that weep, 
All, all are present ere we die! 


And can we think of that dread bourne, 
The gloom, the silence of the grave; 

The ties that sever, friends that mourn, 
And seek not for a pow’r to save ? 


Friends of my youth! how can I break 
The chain that binds them to my heart! 

Must I from youth’s bright dreams awake, 
Must the dread moment come to part ? 


It must! but we shall meet again, 
Where skies are bright, to live and dwell ; 

Where bliss is*fadeless, and where pain 
Is known no more ;—then earth farewell ! 


Farewell! Lleave thee ere the sweets 
Which God iv’n, have cloy’d the taste ; 

Far brightef scenes my vision greets, 
Farewell to earth ! I joy to haste 


Where Sharon’s rose its fragrance yields! 
Where Gilead’s balm of healing tells ! 
Where angels tread celestial fields! 
Where Christ, my God, my Savior dwells, 
ba nat 
Prosperity gains friends, adversity 





tries them. 
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THE CHIEFTAIN’S DAUGHTER. 
A TALE OF PAST TIMES 

Seatep in the baronial hall of the de- 
mesne given him by his master, Alfred, 
Duke Edrick was surrounded by his 
vassals, and in receiving their oaths of 
allegiance, he fancied himself even equal 
to the sovereign of England. Many a 
Danish mother had to mourn the effects 
of his prowess—many a Danish mai- 
den had strained her eyes over the whi- 
tened shore expecting the return of her 
lover whom the swords of Edrick’s fol- 
lowers had laid low-in the dust.. Deeds 
of honor had gained Edrick the love of 
his king ; and the wapentakes of Sussex 
were given him to reign over, as some 
recompense for the many leagues of 
land he had caused the Danes to relin- 
quish. His bosom was raised high in 
exultation, on finding himself lord of so 
good a territory, lost by his father’s dis- 
loyalty to Athelstan, but redeemed by 
himself on a return to his allegiance. 

The hall of audience was extensive 
to the gaze: it was built in all the ma- 
jesty of feudal time—it rose in ample 
grandeur—simple and unadorned, save 
by the waving trophy, the hauberk, or 
the cuirass, intermingled with the cross- 
bow or the glittering spear. Looks of 
festive joy beamed in every visage, and 
the wassail bow] passed off, and return- 
ed, till Duke Edrick called on the min- 
strel. All then was hushed, as the re- 
tiring wave from the distant shore, while 
the hoary bard sung of deeds of valor 
and of wisdom, achieved by England’s 
Solon. In the midst of a crowd of 
warriors shone, like a brilliant star, 
Duke Edriek’s daughter, on whom her 
father doated, and considered as the step 
ladder to his ambition, and in prospect 
of a share in his monarch’s bed. Im- 
ma’s form was the most) beautiful that 
can be imagined ; she fair as mar- 
ble—her eyes were of celestial blue, 
lighting a face full of the most tender, 
bewitching, and expressive languishment 
—her cheeks were fresh, tinted by rose 
blossom, but her lips and teeth were 
such as a painter might attempt to imi- 
tate, but could never realize. Her hair, 
of clear flaxen, unadorned and. unre- 
strained, strayed over her fine and fall- 





ing shoulders; she bent forward to the 
bard’s notes, as if in admiration of his 
theme; but the harper’s strains were far 
from occupying her thoughts. Unhap- 
py girl! she was dwelling on those 
which told her misery must ever be her 
portion, and how much more shethought 
her fate was to be lamented than that of 
any other damsel. The lay finished, 
the bard regained his seat, the carousal 
again commenced,—and. Duke Edrick 
roused his daughter from vacuity by a 
loud and deep reproach. He demanded, 
why she alone joined not in the general 
joy, on beholding him in the hall of his 
ancestors ? Imma essayed to speak 
her words were inarticulate ; she bt ; 
into tears, happily unperceived by her 
father. Again the bard was inspired—~ 
he struck a prelude that enchanted all; 
they seized their arms, in rapture, upp 
the combat, but each tongue was s 
and all was hushed save the repres 0 
clang of armor, as the knights regai 
their seats. ‘The hoary musician’s cheek 
was flushed with a hectic flush; a holy 
inspiration a e to his eye; and 
while his ck the chords of 
his harp, he a the praise of Imma— 
“Fair as chaste, as chaste as fair.” 

At such a congratulation, she rose 
in virgin diffidence, and thanked him, 
though in a voice choaked with sobs; 
and, overcome by the praises of,her fa- 
ther, she cast fier eyes fearful : 
the. hall, and sunk senseless” 
arms. . While the stern Edrick was” 
chiding her, and the timid Imma was. ° 
ascribing the acuteness of her feelings 
to some ominous cause, (which, in 
those days of superstition, haunted, oc- 
casionally, the strongest mind,) a confu- 
sion of sounds arose from that part of 
the hall from which Imma had with- 
drawn her sight; it broke out as though 
the foeman had them in their toils. As 
the smoke-of battle rolls on in destruc- 
tion—as. the dust of the war-horse ap- 
proaches. nearer and nearer still —so 
come the ‘sounds of discontent to Duke 
Edrick’s seat. ‘I heed theé not,’ ex- 
claimed Lord Hildebrande, in a voice 
above the din; ‘I tell thee to thy teeth, . 
and “I'll tell it all who'll hear, Duke ~ 










Edrick is deceived, and Imma 1s mi: 
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ted eye, her character; but she met a 





longer chaste as fair—she is a, wan- 
ton !’ 

At such a charge, again were mur- 
murs loud and deep; —they poured 
through the hall of audience. A hun- 
dred helmets shook, a hundred swords 
left. their scabbards; but Lord Hilde- 
brande again exclaimed aloud, ‘ By the 
Holy Ghost she’s false !—Imma_ has 
disgraced her sex.’ ‘ Proud Hildebrande, 
thou liest!’ exclaimed Childe Edmund : 
the storm of passion shook his heaving 
frame—he snatched off his greave, it 
whirled in the air, and struck the accu- 
ser of Imma, who took the pledge, and 
demanding the ordeal, swore to prove 
the charge. The affrighted Imma now 
raised herself in conscious innocence ; 
she indignantly threw back those tr 


follows : ‘ Returning last, on the eve of 
St. Francis, from a border post, I enter- 
ed adingle in a forest; there I saw the 
lady Imma rush into the arms of aman, | 
who wore the scarf that now Childe 
Edmund wears. 1 am not mad—I am 
Lord. Edrick’s friend: I pledge myself 
for the truth of what I now utter, and 
let her disloyal knight defend her if he 
ean.’ In saying this, each warrior slunk 
away, to see the decision by mutual con- 
sent. 

Fearful that violent emotions might 
rack the bosom. of the gentle Imma, 
Edmund left the hall to seek her ; love 
is seldom accompanied by prudence, or 
he had never sought a secret interview. 
Now the Baron Edrick trembled with 
passion, and he swore, if guilty, to 








which would have hid her face; she 
would have defended, with an undaun- 


father's reproachful look; a chilly pale- 
hess overspread her, and she bent like 
a lily in the storm into the arms of 
Childe Edmund. 

When lady Imma awoke from her 

nee, every thing bore a dreadful si- 
lence ; in vain “she attempted to raise 
herself from her couch, her limbs ap- 
peared paralyzed ; she put her hand to 
her head, her brain was maddening ; it 
is true, a refreshing breeze burst in up- 
on her from thesopen casement, yet it 
lasted but 4 moment ; & hotter glow suc- 
ceeded, and threatened to check all re- 
spiration ; she gazed wildly around her ; 
she paused to think, but yet seemed 
fearful of recalling remembrance ; she 
put her finger on the blood-bursting lids 
of her eyes, distended with fever; she 
pored over, unconsciously, the storied 
painting, which the last rays of the set- 
ting sun emblazoned and reflected from 
the bay window: and a conviction of 
what was to happen dawning in her 
mind, she endeavored, to shut out its 
reality ; she shrunk into herself ; a fright- 
ful slumber steeped her faculties in mi- 
sery, and tortured her diseased imagina- 
tion. 

Such a charge as Lord Hildebrande’s 
was not to be made impunity: 
When the first storms of indignation 


sacrifice both to his revenge. From 
the maidens of her house, Childe Ed- 
mund learned Imma was in her cham- 
ber» As he was the cause of the indig- 
tity Which Hildebrande had offered her, 
ié dared not subject her to another by 
entering the castle ; he, therefore, saw 
her not, »and becoming a prey to the 
acutest anguish, he wandered about the 
dwelling, unconscious where he bent 
his steps. - Childe Edmund, as he was 
called, had long loved the gentle Imma, 
and ere she was aware, she returned 
his love ; they feared it was impossible 
they could ever be united, but there was 
such a luxury in even their cheered 
hopes, that they rather chose to encourage 
a-mutual attachment, accompanied with 
future misery, and to use that fortitude 
which teaches us to endure misfortune 
patiently. Childe Edmund was merely 
the protegee of Duke Edrick, and with- 
out a single quartering of nobility in his 
shield, had ever been viewed with con- 
tempt by Lord Hildebrande, as a pro- 
tected vassal: this vassal had, however, 
been preferred to him by the lady Imma, 
and he swore to be his ruin, by bell, 
book, and candle. 

Love, in those days, had no employ- 
ment, save to chide the time with sighs 
and exclamations ; for the life of a mur- 
derer was sacred, on being proved able 
to read and write; their attainments 
were not presumed to be those of fe 








were over, he was allowed to speak, as 
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males ; and a lady was deemed a prod 
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gy, who'was enabled, by her, pen, ee met with in falling; the cut she re- 
carry on a correspondence. No pertiiceived in her temple was’ healed by a 
chamber-maid was then the conveyor of|\domestic, but the wounded. heart rejec- 
a billet-doux. Thus Imma and Childe}jted all mortal médicine; and her atten- 
Edmund were obliged to vent their com-jjdants, apprehensive of her fading rea 
- plaints to the air, to themselves, or tollsony were-fain to let her pursue her in- 
inanimate things, without consolation;||clination. To paint the agonies of sus- 
and without pity. * My father,’ said the|/pense, during a rencounter in which 
unfortunate Imma, *believes me guilty ;||was engaged all she loved, is impossi- 
but I am not, 'and Edmund knows I am/|ble—it was indeed intense. At length 
innocent: and oh! my dear. mother,|/the sound of music proclaimed all was 
look down from heaven, pity your poor||over—that the dreadful truth must soon 
child, and shield her from despair.’ ‘The|}be known, They play a mournful 
following morning, Imma rose unre-|jtheme, and she rushes forward to behold 
freshed from her couch: she walked as||the cause. The procession is only to 
one whose soul had fled, but whose bo-||be seem ever and anon in the distance, 
dy was doomed ‘to. wander in uncon-|}now lost among the hills, and now again 
sciousness : it was yet but twilight, andjjemerging nearer sight. On a carriage 
the spear and the lance trembled in the}jshe at length perceives the stiffened 
cold air ; soon the guards paraded in aljcorpse of one. Oh! the virgin, the 
quick step on their posts, and, at length,||/blue scarf is wrapt round his body. An 
all was bustle and animation. She hadjjhysteric laugh bursts from her, as she 
walked on the battlements, and seated|/runs to meet it; it is not her lover’s 
herself like the genius of suspensé, her||form she would clasp, but with wounds 
tresses spreading in the wanton air: she||staunched by the trophy of love, Lord 
started at the sound of the bugle; the||Hildebrande’s, a victim to his own evil 
chain of the draw-bridge rattled—the||passions, who, dying, confessed the 
port-eullis rises, and a host of armed||guilty assertions of falsehood. Even 
men pour from the keep, and form aj\this would not have procured the consent 
procession. Childe Edmund is preee-|jof Lord Edrick, to give his daughter to 
ded by a page, who bears his favor of ||Childe Edmund, had he not received 
azure blue; the lover gazes towards the}|letters from his king, inviting him to b- 
castle—he seems to breathe a sigh to-||marriage banquet, and declaring Ed 
wards her; a train accompanies him|jhis relative. Childe\Edmund then 1 











and Lord Hildebrande, who, seated on|/royal command, wedded the lovely - 
a white charger, seems conscious of vic-||ma: the bard’s song was once more 
tory ; they are followed by the herald at|/heard in the hall, and the foeman spoil- 
arms. ed not their delight. , 
This appearance of knightly combat 
darkens her vision—‘ He is going,’ she 
cries, ‘to sacrifice himself!—and for TO MISS L——. 
me ;’ she uttered a scream, and fell, un-|| ‘THe following letter is said to be from 
heeded, on the terrace. Ill fated maid !||the memorable pen of the feeling, but ec- 
thy sufferings are, indeed, acute : if this||centric, LAwRENCE STERNE ? 
be the punishment of presumed guilt,|| ‘Yes! I will steal from the world, and 
what ought to be that of ¢onscious de-||not a babbling tongue shall tell where I 
pravity? They had met, it is true,|jam—echo shall not so much as whisper 
clandestinely, but angels might have||my hiding place. Suffer thy imagina- 
been present at the interview; they met|/tion to,paint it asva little sungilt cottage 
but to breathe sighs of constancy, and||on the side of atomantic hill—dost thou 
to indulge in mutual sorrows, dearer to||think I will Jeaye love and friendship be- 
them than all the jocund hours of mirth.||hindéne?” ‘No! they shall be my com- 
On returning to a sénse of feeling, she|| panionsin solitdde, for they will sitdown 
crawled to her chamber, revived by the||and rise up with me in the amiable form 
blood which flowed from the wound sheljof my L——~. We will be as merry | 


‘ 
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and as innocent as our first parents.in 
Paradise, before the arch fiend entered 
that indescribable scene. 

The kindest affections will have room 
to shoot and.expand in our retirement, 
and. produce such fruit as madness, and 
enyy, and ambition, have always killed 


As sparks mount upwards from the — blaze, 
So sung are born, so Worlds spring forth from thee. | 
And as the spangles in the sunny rays, 


Shine round the silver snow, the 
Of heaven's bright aren glitters is thy praise. 


A million torches; lighted by thy hend, 
Wathen aatcnduds readl ont blames 





in the bud. Let the human tempest and 
hurricane rage at a distance, the desola- 
tion is beyond the horizon of peace.— 
My L. has seen @ polyanthus blow in 
December—some friendly wall has shel- 
tered it from the biting wind. No plan- 
etary influence shall reach us, but that 
which presides and cherishes the sweet- 
est flowers. God,preserve us! How 
delightful this :prospect in idea! We 
will build, and we will plant, in our own 
way—simplicity shall not be tortured by 
art—we will learn by nature how to live ; 
she shall be our alchymist, to mingle all 
the good of life into one salubrious 
draught. The gloomy family of care and 
distrust shall be banished from our dwel- 
ling, guarded by the kind and tutelar 
deity—we will sing our choral songs of 
gratitude, and will rejoice to the end of 
our pilgrimage, 

Adieu, my L——, return to one who 
languishes for society. —L. STERNE. 


7 GOD. 


O, THou Eternal One! whose presence bright, 
All space doth occupy—all motion guide: 
Unchang’d through Time’s all-devastating flight, 
Thou only God! There is no God beside. 
Being above all beings! mighty one! 

Whom none can comprehend, and none explore; 
Embracing all—supporting—ruling o’er— 
Being, whom we call God—and know no more! 


In its sublime research, philosophy 

May measure out the ocean deep—may count 
The sands, or the sun's rays—but God! for thee 
There is no weight nor measure; none can mount 
Up to thy ovysteries; Reason’s brightest spark, 
Though kindled by thy light, in vain would try 
To trace thy counsels, infinite and dark; 

And thouglit is lost ere thought can soar so high, 
Even like past moments in eternity, 


Thou from primeval nothingness didst call, 
First chaos, then existence.—Lord, on thee 

jan os Poe in eee’ tet A. 

Sprung forth from thee; o t, joy, harmony, 
Sole Sikin--all life, all beauty thles 7 
Thy word created all, and doth create: 

Thy splendor fills all space with rays divine. 
Thou art and wert, and shall be! glorious! great! 
Life-giving, life-sustaining potentate! 

Thy chains the unmeasured nnivefse strround ; 
ji eld by thee, by thee inspired with breath: 
Thou the beginning with the end tiast bound, 


And beautifully mingled life and death: 4 


Vou, L—v 2 


wer, accomplish thy coumand, 


What shall we call them? Piles of crystal light? 
A glorious company of golden streams? 

Lamps of celestial ether burning bright? 

Suns lighting systems with their joyous beams? 
But thou to these art as the noon to night, 


Yes! asa drop of water in the sea, 

All this magnificence in thee is lost:— 

What are ten thousand worlds compared to thee? 

ww i. am I oor seatapie 7 arent host, 
hough multiplied by myriads and array 

In all the glory of sablimest thought, 

Is but an atom in the balance wei 

Against thy greatness—is a cipher brought 

ABines inboity What am J then?—Naught! 


Naught—but the effluence of thy light divine, 
Pervading worlds, hath reached my bosom too; 
Yes, in my spirit doth thy spirit shine, 

As shines the sun-beam in a drop of dew. 
Naught—but I live.and on are pinions fly, 
Eager towards thy presence; for in thee 

{ live, and breathe, and dwell: I lift my eye 
Ev'n to the throne of thy divinity: 

Iam, O God, and surely Thou must be! 


Thou art! directing, guiding all thou art! 

Direct my understanding then to thee; 

Control my spirit, guide my wandering heart: 
Though but an atom midst inmensity, 

Still [am something fashioned by thy hand: 

{ hold a middle rank 'twixt heaven and earth, 
On the last verge of mortal being stand, 

Close to the realuis where angels have their birth; 
Just on the boundaries of the spirit-land. 


The chain of being is complete in me; 

In me is matter’s gradation lost, 

And the next step is spirit—Deity! 

I can command the lightning, and am dust! 

A monarch and a slave; a worm, a God! 
Wheuce came I here, and how? so marvellously 
Constructed and conc<ived? unknown! this clod 
Lives surely through some higher energy; 

For from itself alone it could not be. 


Creator! yes—thy wisdom and thy word 
Created me! Thou source of life and good! 
Thou spirit of my spirit and my Lord: 

Thy light, my love, in their bright plenitude, 
Fill’d me with an immortal soul to spring 





Over the abyss of death and bade it wear 

The garments of eternal day, and wing 

Its heavenly flight beyond this little sphere, 
Even to its source—to Thee—its Author there. 


O thoughts ineffable! O visions blest! 

Though worthless our conceptions. all of thee, 

Yet shall thy shadowed image fill our breast, 

And waft its homage to thy Deity. 
God! thus alone my lowly thoughts can soar! 

Thus seek thy presence—Being wise and good! 

‘Midst thy vast works admire, obey, adore; 

And when the tongue is eloquent no more, » 

The soul shall speak in tears of gratitude. 





Methodist Protestant.” 
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A REVERY. 


I raw me down on asoft, grassy bank, 
beside a brook whose soothing flow of 
waters, came in’rich and varied music to 
, my ear. Sleep fanned me gently with 

his pinions, and, at length, I slambered— 
but my thoughts were not idle. Fancy 
was busy at her playful task, and I stood 
amid the ruins of old Rome. There 
wasa soft, balmy fragrance in the air, 

at the hour of sunset 
And the rich, golden clouds, wreath- 
ing and twining themselves in beauty— 
- the gray ruins mellowed by the tints of 
parting day, that lingered and played im 
glory about their summits, and the faint 
whisper of the wandering zephyr, wrapt 
the soul.in melancholy musings, on the 
beauties of the present and the mighty 
grandeur of the past.—At length one 
lone star was seen, floating serenely in 
the sea of glory, that covered the west, 
and then another, and another appeared 
in various parts, until the whole heavens 
were sparkling with their brilliant gems, 
and night was seated on the dusky throne 
of the firmament. Then men laid aside 
their daily toil, and came forth, in glad- 
ness, with laugh and song and dance, to 
greet the harbinger of rest. Then too, 
the tinkle of the light guitar, and the 
soft whisper of love borne upon the even- 
ing breeze, stole with a melting melody 
upon the heart. 
* * * * 


* * 


Suddenly there came a rushing sound 
as if the thunders of the last day were 
sweeping by, and every star faintly flick- 
ered for a moment and then went out in 
darkness ; and though there was no cloud 
that threw its sable form athwart the 
sky, yet all the heavens were robed in 
gloom. Men forgot the laugh, and dance, 
and song, and strained their eyes, with 
fearful glare, upon the murky sky. . The 
beasts ran howling to their dens, or 
crouched in trembling submission, to the 
earth. Then all was quiet; it was as if 
the dark waves of eternity had rolled 
over and hid beneath their bosom, the 
relics of a parted and last world. And 
the fearful stillness that gathered and 
reigned around, was only broken by 
fiendish laughter,.and yells, and shrieks 


of demons, ever and anon, hurtling in the 
air. * * * * * a 

Anon a star arose with a blood-red 
disk, at first a speck, and then it grew, 
and grew, until it became a sun thatthrew 
his lurid beams upon the faces of the 
wondering multitude, and all the earth 
was dyed with its blood-red hue. Cities, 
crackling and crashing, crumbled and fell 
before it. On, on, still on, it eame, clea- 
ving its way, in fearful stillness, through 
the vast solitude,—it struck the men of 
earth with madness, for they could not 
turn away their gaze, and the blood rush- 
ed with tumultuous fury from their throb- 
bing hearts,—their temples swelled and 
their eye-balls glared with a strange, un- 
earthly fire. ‘Still they gazed with mad 
intoxication upon its disk, and many of 
them rolled in the dust, writhed and tore 
their hair in agony; with parched lips 
and swollen tongues they cursed the in- 
fluence of that star. 





Then one of a lofty mien and melan- 
choly air who had calmly set apart from 
the maddened multitude, arose and 
stretched forth his hands unto that star, 
—quickly he mounted through the air 
and followed in its' course. Upward, 
upward, and as he went to it, it appear- 
ed more madly beautiful. Men ceased 
to wonder at the star, and turned their 
longing looks on him alone, and tossed 
their puny arms, in vain attempts to as- 
cend the height which he had gained. 
He smiled in bitter mockery at their use- 
less efforts, for every fount and source 
of feeling was dried within his withered 
heart, and he had no sympathy with his 
kind. Still to him it became more bright, 
until that which first appéared a star, 
now seemed a spirit, on whose head there 
was a crown of flame, and on whose 
deathless brow, in letters that seared the 








gazer’s eye-balls, there was a name writ- 
ten, and it was Ambition. © And though 
he had ascended far from the busy’earth, 
yet it was as far above him as ever—and 
o’er his head the star-spirits passed and 
repassed, all with their flaming crowns, 
andhe ‘could hear the musie made by 
the'murmurings of their wings, and saw 
their clear brows clothed with awful ma- 
jesty. Amnon there came a monster rol- 





ling his immense scrpentiag folds, in 
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_ of Envy and Ambition.—Monument. 





mid air, but that youth heeded it not, for! 
his eyes were on the star. On it came) 
with hissing tongue and glutting eye, un- 
til it wound its slimy folds about the; 
heart of him, who strove in yain to shake| 
it off, and gazed more wistfully on the 
star, and it wreathed its folds more tight- 
ly round him, and breathed upon him its 
noisome breath, until he fell down again 
to the earth, where its habitants hailed 
with a shout of savage joy, another victim 


VALLEY OF JEHOSHAPHAT. 

Tue aspect of this celebrated valley 
is desolate ; the western side is boun- 
ded by a ridge of lofty rocks which sup- 
port the walls of Jerusalem, above which 
the towers of the city appear. The 
eastern side is formed by the Mount of 
Olives, and another eminence called the 
Mount of Scandal, from the idolatry of 
Solomon. These two mountains, which 
adjoin each other, are almost bare, and 
of ared and sombre hue; on their de- 
sert side, you see here and theré some 
black and withered vineyards, some wild 
olives, some ploughed land, covered 
with hyssop, and a few ruined chapels. 
At the bottom of the valley, you per- 








ceive a torrent, traversed by a single 
arch, which appears of great antiquity.| 
The stones of the Jewish cemetery ap-| 
pear like a mass of ruins at the foot of | 
the mountain of Scandal, under the vil-| 
lage of Siloam. You ean hardly distin-, 
guish the buildings of the village from 
the ruins with which they are surroun- 
ded. Three ancient monuments are par- 
ticularly distinguished; those of Zacha-| 
riah, Josaphat, and Absalom. The sad-| 
ness of Jerusalem, from which no smoke. 
ascends, and in which no sound is to be’ 
heard; the solitude of the surrounding) 
mountains, where not a living creature 
is to be seen; the disorder of those| 
tombs, ruined, ransacked, and half-expo-| 
sed to view, would almost induce one to 
believe that the last trump had been 
heard, and that. the dead were about to 
rise in ‘the Valley of Jehoshaphat.— 
Chateaubriand. 


“A PUNCTUAL hy is very rarely a 
poor man. 


VARIED BEAUTY. 


“ Are not all things that are made, 
Are-not all things beautjful?”’ 


Tere is a beauty on the face of the 
garnished earth. Its lofty snow-capped 
mountains, ever wearing the chilling as- 
pect of perennial winter—the lesser, 
irregular protuberances that modestly 
raise themselves above the surrounding 
plains—the countless, fruitful varying 
from the rigidity of winter, the balmy 
freshness and fragraney of spring, to the 
full development and richness of sum- 
mer, and the perfect maturity and abun- 
dance of autumn, all present charms and 
beauties peculiarly their own, and never 
to the true admirer of nature, appear ro- 
bed in forbidding or repulsive habiliments, 
All things are beautiful. Asparkling - 
beauty rides on the waves of the ocean, 
an irregular beauty floats on the broken 
current of the turbulent river—an awful 
beauty is reflected by the leaping cataract. 
There is a calm beauty on the unrip- 
pled surface of the pl lake——a gen- 
tle beauty on the thly gliding 
stream—a serene beauty in the stillness 
of evening—a sublime beauty in the star 
spangled concave of the midnight sky. 
The aurora borealis, as its glowing 
pillars move to and fro along the north- 
ern sky, or its broad and luminous cor- 
ruscations shoot swiftly upwards to the 
unmoving zenith, exhibits a striking 
beauty—a changeful beauty reposes in 
the blending colors of the arching raine 
bow—a vivid beauty glares forth from 
the red lightnings of heaven—an astoun- 
ding beauty pervades the architecture of 


the material world. 


A becoming beauty suffuses the cheek 
of the lovely maiden—a speaking beau- 
ty beams from the eye of the intelligent 
woman—a chaste beauty adorns the 
|| walk of the grave matron. 

An innocent beauty decks the house 
of childhood—~a transient beauty attends 
the days of our youth—a manly beauty 
shows forth in the prime of life—a vene- 
jrable beauty crowns our declining years, 

A placid beauty is evinced in the un- 
pretending appearance of the harmless 
lamb—a terrific beauty in the porten- 
tous aspect of the fierce tiger—an insie 





pid beauty in the dormant recumbency 
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of the unmoving sloth. 
ity in all things. 

The scaly inhabitants of the briny 
deep are beautiful in their kind—the 
feathered songsters of the expanded air 
show forth their thousand hues of living 
beauty. Look abroad over the bright 
face of the earth—view the dashing 
waves of the mighty ocean—survey the 
grand architecture of heaven—trace the 
almost endless varieties of the animate 
creation—range among the beasts of the 
woods—dive amidst the finny hosts that 
inhabit the depths of the sea—soar 
through the ambient air with the feather- 
ed race—search the boundless volume of 
nature—the whole universe of God— 
and then, and then only, will be unfol- 
ded an entire and infinite beauty ! 


THE CITIES OF SILENCE. 


“By this very poetical and appropiate name the Mo- 
hammedans call their burial places.” Irving. 


I stoop alone amid the tombs, a weary wan- 
! derer ; 

By high and nable monument, and princely 
sepulchre, 

Beneath them lay the great and good, the 
beautiful and fair— 

The flowers of worth and chivalry were 
calmly slumbering there. 


I gazed upon the lowly graves, but they 
were sweet and gay, 

With buds and blossoms hanging o’er in 
rich and bright array ; 

Some wreaths were gemmed with dewy 
tears, by pure affection shed, 

And glittered like a crown of pearls, above 
the silent dead. 


Within this lonely place, the scene was very 
sad and fair, 

And memory with her magic spell, will 
often linger there, 

Above—the fleecy clouds flew on along the 
brow of night, 

Beneath—pure streams were gaily glancing 
in the moon’s mild light. 


The melody of gushing founts, from their 
deep, hidden cells, 

Was dirge-like, as they glittered o’er the 
green and flow’ry dells ; 

And as the summer winds passed o’er and 
dimpled every wave, 

The low, sweet; rushing sound, was but fit 
music for the grave. 


The lonely Wild dove left her home, within 
the cypress tree, 
_ And chanted her soft thrilling note all sad 


There is beau- 








and mournfully ; 





And then she rested on a tomb, to dress her 
plumage bright, 

I thought it was a spirit there, she looked 
so pure and white. 


She gazed above, as if her home were in 
the star-gemmed sky ; 

Then left the city of the dead, among those 
gems to fly, 

And seek, perchance, a purer home amid 
that glittering throng, } 

And listen to the melody of bright creation’s 
song. 

On—on she flew, until a cloud lit up with 
silver light, 

Sailed on and closed the lonely dove forev- 
er from my sight; 

I left the silent place of tombs, and wiped a 
falling tear, 

And almost envied those who slept, so ealm- 
ly, sweetly there. A. He M’Ks 


BENJAMIN WEST. 

Mr. Creamer,—Perceiving from an 
article in a late number of the Monument, 
that West’s celebrated painting, * Death 
on the pale Horse,’ is now in Baltimore, 
I send you the following anecdote which 
was communicated to me by a literary 
gentleman, during my residence at Paris. 

Benjamin West, during a cessation of 
hostilities, availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity then offered, by visiting Paris, of 
seeing, in the Louvre, the many cele- 
brated paintings that had been taken by 
the victorious armies of France from va- 
rious parts of Europe. While occupied, 
with all the earnestness of a connoisseur, 
in. the examination of a celebrated mas- 
terpiece, he was interrupted by an indi- 
vidual who touched him on the shoulder, 
‘Phis individual was dressed in a plain, 
green, military suit, and was considered 
by Mr. West to be a subaltern officer 
employed about the palace. 

“Sir,” said the military stranger, ta- 
king a paper from his pocket, ‘is this 
your property ?” 

West looked at it. It was a sketch 
of Death on the pale Horse. 

** Yes, sir,” exelaimed he, “1 must 
have lost it this morning. I am deeply 
indebted to you for its recovery.”’ 

“Not atall, Mr. West, ‘Itaffords me 
no little gratification te be of service to 
a man of genius. , sir,’allow me to 





ask, is the painting you intend to‘pro- 
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duce, I presume from that sketch, en- 
gaged ?” 

While the stranger was thus speaking, 
several officers in splendid uniforms drew 
nigh with their heads uncovered. West 
immediately discovered that he was in 
the presence of the first consul, Napo- 
leon. 

‘ Sir,’’ said he, in reply, ‘I intend to 
offer it to my patron, the king of Eng- 
land.” 

“Well, well, Mr. West,” said Napo- 
leon, ** we cannot I suppose make a bar- 
gain. King George is a richer broker 
than lam. While you remain in Paris 
I shall be pleased at any time to see you; 
but, before you leave, let me entreat your 
Opinion as to the merits of one of the 


_ decorations of my private room.” West 


accompanied Napolean to his favorite 
chamber. Among other things, he no- 
ticed the busts of Alexander the Great, 
Cesar, Cromwell, and Washington.— 
** Mr. West,” said the first consul, point- 
ing to the bust of Washington, ‘ does 
that bust, in your opinion, afford a fair 
idea of the original?’’ West declared 
that he thought it could be depended 
upon, as several American gentlemen 
had spoken very favorably of a similar 
bust in England. 

‘* Washington was a great man,” said 
Napoleon, “ the greatest of the great.— 
Ardently have I desired that I could fol- 
low in his footsteps ; but I am ¢ontrol- 
led by peculiar circumstances. My way 
is marked out, Quod scriptum, scrip- 
tum.” With assurance of friendship and 
protection, the first consul then sum- 
moned an attendant to escort Mr. West 
to his hotel.—Monument. 


Sailor’s dread of Friday —Colum- 
bus sailed from Spain on Friday, and 
discovered land on Friday. These curi- 
ous coincidences have sufficed one might 
think, to dispel the superstitious dread 
still so prevalent of commencing a voy- 
age on that ominous day. 

To our own certain knowledge, the 
keel of Old Jronsides was laid on Friday; 
she was launched on riday ; went to sea 
on Friday; and fought her first battle on 
Friday —NV. York Whig. 











PHILOSOPHY OF REAL WORTH, 

Amone all the excellent things which 
Mrs. Barbauld has written, she never 
penned any thing better than her essay 
on the inconsistency of human expecta- 
tions; it is full of sound philosophy, 
Every thing, says she, is marked at a 
settled price. Our time, our labor, our 
ingenuity, is so much ready money, 
which we are to lay out to the best ad- 
vantage. Examine, compare, choose, 
reject, but stand to your own judgment, 
and do not, like children, when you 
have purchased one thing, repine that 
you do not possess another, which you 
would not purchase. Would you be 
rich? Do you think that the single 
point worth sacrificing every thing else 
to? You may, then, be rich. ‘Thou- 
sands have become so from the lowest 
beginnings by toil, and diligence, and 
attention to the minutest articles of ex- 
pense and profit. But you must give 
up the pleasure of leisure; of an unem- 
barrassed mind, and of a free unsuspi- 
cious temper. You must learn to do 
hard if not unjust things; and as for 
the embarrassments of a delicate and in- 
genuous spirit, it is necessary for you to 
get rid of it as fast as possible. You 
must not stop to enlarge your mind, po- 
lish your taste, or refine your senti- 
ments, but must keepon in one unbea 
ten track, without turning aside to the 
right or to the left. ‘ But,” you say, 
‘I cannot submit to drudgery like this; 
I feel a spirit above it.” "Tis well; be 
above it, then; only do not repine be- 
cause you are not rieh. 

Is knowledge the pearl of price in 
your estimation? That too may be 
purchased by steady application, and 
long solitary hours of study and reflees 
tion. ‘ But,” says the man of letters, 
“what a hardship is it that many an 
illiterate fellow, who cannot construe 
the motto on his coach, shall raise a for- 
tune and*make a figure, while I possess 
not the common necessaries of life !’’ 
Was it for fortune, then, that you grew 
pale over the midnight lamp, 
the sprightly years to study am 
tion? You, then, have mistaken 
path, and ill employed your industry. 
“What reward have I, then, for all my 
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labor?’?” What reward! a large, com- 
pow soul, purged from vulgar 
ears and prejudices, able to interpret 
the works of man and God—a perpetu- 
al spring of fresh ideas, and the con- 
scious dignity of superior intelligence. 
Good Heavens! what other reward can 
you ask? ‘But is it not a reproach 
upon the economy of Providence that 
such a one, who is a mean, dirty fellow, 
should have amassed wealth enough to 
buy half a nation ?”’ Not the least. He 
made himself a mean, dirty fellow, for 
that very end. He has paid his health, 
his conscience, and his liberty, for it. 
Do you envy him his bargain? Will 
you hang your head in his presence be- 
cause he outshines you in equipage and 
show ? Lift up your brow with a noble 
confidence, and say to yourself, ‘* I have 
not these things, it is true, but it is be- 
cause I have not desired them nor sought 
them ; it is because I possess something 
better, I have chosen my lot; I am 
content and satisfied.””, The most cha- 
racteristic mark of a great mind is to 
choose some one object, which it con- 
siders important, and pursue that object 
through life. If we expect the pur- 
chase, we must pay the price. 





From Letters from an Officer in the United States’ Navy. 
TYRE AND SIDON IN 1834. 

Arter a rapid survey of the ruins, 
the palaces, the towers, and the walls of 
St. John De Acre, we embarked for the 
once celebrated port of Tyre. The arts 
and commerce no longer flourish there ; 
and it is difficult to conceive how a po- 
pulation of 2000 can comfortably sub- 
sist on their slender resources. The 
island on which the ancient city stood, 
so variously distinguished for arts and 
arms, and unbounded enterprise, has 
long since disappeared. Remarkable 
for the invention of the royal purple dye, 
and celebrated as the birth-place of Dido, 
who, after the assassination of her hus- 
band by the usurper of her» father’s 
throne, at the head of a Tyrian colony, 
founded Wie powerful city of Carthage, 
ns ranked high among the cities 

antiquity: but now, no vestige of 





her power and grandeur remains! . Car- 





thage and its noble founder scarce live 

in story, and the arts of the city are for 

ever lost. A few fragments of ruins, 

and here and there a solitary fisherman’s 

hut, are all that denotes the place where 

once stood ancient Tyre. ‘The modern 

town is on a peninsula, enclosed by a 

wall, and situated twenty miles from 

Acre. As there was little to interest us 

here, we made our visit brief, and squa- 

red our yards for Sidon, once the princi- 

pal town in Pheenicia, and famed for its 

power and commerce. It is called Seid 

by the Turks, and according to tradition 

was the second city built after the flood. 

Glass is said to have been invented here. . 
The ancient town is a ruin, embracing 

two old dilapidated castles. From its > 
remains of past splendor, Jezzar Pacha 
procures many columns and architectu- 
ral ornaments for the embellishment of 
his principal edifice at Acre. 

The modern town, about thirty miles 
north of Tyre, is agreeably situated in 
the midst of delightful gardens, loaded 
with fruit-at the time of our visit: the 
peasants of the suburbs cultivate them 
with much taste. 


Mount Carmel. 


Carmel is decidedly the most fertile 
and attractive mountain in Palestine. 
In many parts it is covered with trees 
and flowers, and perpetual verdure, while 
the soil every where appears to be rich 
and susceptible of the highest cultiva- 
tion. On the side next to the sea, may 
be seen the fragments of a Catholic con- 
vent, which was destroyed by the Pacha 
of Acre in one of the outbreakings of 
his lawless spirit; and tradition desig- 
nates the summit of this part of the 
mountain as the very spot on which the 
prophet Elijah stood when he supplica- 
ted heaven for rain to relieve a perish- 
ing land, and beheld the cloud emerge 
from the sea. Two or three villages 
and many tastefully sited cottages, sur- 
rounded by luxuriant groves, contribute 
to enrich the declivities of Carmel: and 
from a certain interior elevation, the di- 
versified landscape embraces not only 
mounts. Tabor andgHermon, but also 
the rich plain of Esdraelon, with the 
bright waters of Kishon flashing across it, 
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AMERICAN SCENERY. 

Ir this country has been highly dis- 
tinguished in any respect by the bounty 
of nature, it is in the number and variety 
of its trees, If we were compelled to 
describe the territory of the U. States in 
a few words, we could not do it more 
philosophically than in the language of 
Volney, who represents it as one vast 
forest, diversified by occasional cultiva- 
ted intervals. With the exception of 
some of the prairies of the Valley of 
the Mississippi, we are not aware that 
there is any considerable section within 
our present States, which was originally 
destitute of wood. Beyond the imme- 
diate vieinity of our large towns, we find 


ing branches, and every mountain, with 
the exception of a few of the highest, co- 
vered with a leafy screen of all varieties 
of shade, frony its base to its summit. 

The progress of population and of im- 
provement, astonishing as it has been, 
has been insufficient to efface to any de- 
gree this distinguishing feature of Ameri- 
can scenery; and the striking picture, 
drawn by one of our own poets, of the 
native aspect of the country, has not yet 
lost its general resemblance. 


“ Then all this youthful paradise around, 
And afl the broad and boundless mainland 


lay 

Cooled by the interminable wood, that 
frowned 

O’er mount and vale, where never summer 


ray 
Glanced, till the strong tornado broke its 


way 

Through the gray giants of the sylvan wild; 

Yet many a sheltered glade, with blos- 
soms gay 

Beneath the showering sky and sunshine 
mild, 

Within the shaggy arms of that dark forest 
smiled.” 


The extent of our woods is not more 
remarkable, than the various kinds of 


we shall say nothing at present. It 
needs only a cursory glance, to perceive 
how much it enhances the beauty of 
our natural scenery. ‘I was never ti- 
red,”’ says an intelligent English traveler, 
‘of the forest scenery of America, al- 
though I passed through it from day to 
day. ‘The endless diversity of foliage 
always prevents it from being mono- 
tonous.” ‘The variety of shape and 
tints in their green foliage is not, how- 
ever, the chief distinction of our woods 
over those of the old world. They 
surpass them far more in the rich and 
varied hues of their autumnal leaves. 
This, if not the most striking, is certain- 
ly the most unique feature of an Ameri- 
can landscape. What natural scenery 
can surpass in beauty that presented by 
one of our forests to our view, in one 
of the brilliant and serene afternoons of 
our Indian summer, when the trees are 
clothed with a tapestry of the richest 
gold and purple and scarlet ; resembling 
and almost rivalling the most gorgeous 
hues of our autumnal sunsets ! 

It is not the mere variety of coloring, 
which is the peculiar characteristic of 
our fading leaves. This variety exists 
also in European woods, though to a 
less extent; for, as has been already 
stated, their catalogue of forest trees is 
far more seanty than ours. But their 
leaves, in divesting themselves of their 
summer green, lay aside also all their 
brilliancy, and assume a compléxion 
proverbially dull and faded. It is a 
peculiarity, on the contrary, of many of 
our forest trees, that their leaves, im 
changing their hue, lose little or nothing 
of their brightness, and that their autum- 
nal dress is not only far richer, but 
scarcely less lively, than their freshest 
June liveries. 

This circumstance ‘is generally aseri- 
bed to some peculiarity in our climate, 
and especially to the manner in which 
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trees which compose them. It is stated 
by Michaux, that in the United States 


the cold weather makes its first ap- 
|| roaches, But this manner varies al- 


there are one hundred and forty species|'mest every year, and yet our trees ex- 
of forest trees, which attain to a greater) hibit annually the same splendid chan- 


height than thirty feet, while in France 


there are only eighteen of the same des-| sons, we are inelined to think that the’™~ 


cription. Of the solid advantages Which 
we derive from this abundant variety, 


ges. Forthis, as well as for other rea- 


‘peculigrity is. not im the climate, but in 
ithe trees themselves, and that it is one, 
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of those shades of difference, which dis- 
tinguish in almost every instance the 
plants of America from their kindred 
species in the old world. A transplant- 
ed American maple, for instance, would 
probably undergo the same splendid 
transmutations in an English park as in 
its native forest. This supposition has 
been formed on much consideration, 
and is besides sanctioned by the opinion 
of an eminent English botanist, who 
has resided in this country for several 
ears. 

We have observed that scarcely any 
considerable portion of this country is 
entirely devoid of magnificent forest 
trees. But whatever striking instances 
of the truth of this remark we may find 
in New England, and more especially 
in Vermont and Maine, it must be ad- 
mitted that he who would behold sylvan 
scenery on its most magnificent scale, 
should cross the Alleghanies, and visit 
the great Valley of the Mississippi. 
Here he will find vast tracts, into which 
the axe of the woodman has never pene- 
trated. These are covered with a coat 
of the richest vegetable mould, exceed- 
ing in many places the depth of our 
richest soils. We find accordingly a 
luxuriance of vegetation, to which no- 
thing in our own State affords a paral- 
lel. It is true that with us there is 
here and there a gigantic elm or button- 
wood, which might take rank with the 
noblest specimens of western growth. 
But in traveling Kentucky or Indiana, 
we find trees every step, of six or seven 
feet in diameter; so that most of our 
woods, compared as a whole with theirs, 
seem to be but as the product of yester- 
day. Every plant appears to partake 
of this gigantic character. Thus the 
wild grape vine, which with us rarely 
grows larger than a stout walking-stick, 
in our Western States sometimes sur- 
passes in diameter the body of a full- 
grown man. This fact we have veri- 
fied by actual admeasurement. 








The majesty of our western forests is 
not a little increased by the eircum-| 
stance that they are generally free from) 
wnder-growth. The banks of the upper, 
Mississippi especially, are covered with 
trees of the largest size, shooting up to 








a lofty height from the smooth levels or 
gentle swells of the green prairies be- 
neath, like the oaks in the finest parks 
of England. So tastefully are these 
trees grouped by the hand of nature, 
and so entirely clear is the green prairie 
grass from undergrowth, that the spec- 
tator can hardly avoid imagining, that 
he is looking not at a new country, but 
at one which was once peopled by a 
highly-cultivated community, who have 
been long since swept away with every 
vestige of their wealth and refinement, ex- 
cept their stately groves & verdant lawns. 
We have thus far spoken of our for- 
ests merely as a predominant and mag- 
nificent feature of American scenery. 
But it is scarcely necessary to say, that 
they have other claims to our attention, 
of a far more solid character. It is to 
our forests that we have been indebted 
for two hundred years for our fuel and 
shelter. How much of the progress of 
New England at least, since its first set- 
tlement by our forefathers, has been 
owing to the liberality of Nature in this 
particular! Whatever were the calami- 
ties, in other respects, of those much- 
enduring men, they were at least ex- 
empted from the extreme and probably 
fatal suffering, to which they would have 
been subjected in a ,thinly-wooded re- 
gion. Had the aborigines possessed 
that determined and unsparing hostility 
to large trees, which seems to have ac- 
tuated many of their successors, it is 
probable that these northern settlements 
would never have had a being. —JN. 2. 
Review. 
Selected for the Rose of the Valley. 
TO THE MOON. 
SuBiimey thou ridest, 
All glorious and free, 
O’er mountain and valley, 
O’er island and sea, 
And thy broad smile is playin 
Where the light breezes w 
All sparkling and flashing, 
The waves on the lake. 


Cy, 


And it beams on the mountain 
A halo of light— 
As a chaplet encirclin 
The dark brow of night. 
Thy glory streams over _ 
Old ocean’s broad breast, 
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And her bosom. heaves up 
From the place of its rest; 


And a thousand dim islands 
* Grow gem-like and fair, 
As thy rays show the white foam 
‘% That’s cigeliug there,— 
And deep where the coral-groves 
Shadow their grave, 
Thy light has gone downward 
To rest on the brave. 


In a flood o’er the woodlands 
*Tis bounding along, 

And the vale’s merry fountain 
Has deepened its song ; 

For its waters are gushing 
And dancing away, 

Like bright veins of silver 
Where the green meadows lay. 


Fair queen of the evening! 
Fair bride of the sun ! 
Well chosen to reign 
Since time’s journey begun, 
Well chosen companion 
Of the day-god art thou, 
And his smile still will greet thee 
Forever as now ! 


STANZAS. 
BY C. F, M’WILLIAMS, 
Farewe.., sweet summer flowers— 
Bright children of the sun! 
And those thrice happy hours, 
When ye were smiled upon— 
When Flora’s blooming tresses 
First lur’d me to the grove ; 
And bees’ and birds’ caresses 
Taught my young heart to love. 





Those bowers are sad and scentless, 
Where erst I used to stray— 
Chill Autumn’s hand, relentless, 
Hath torn each leaf away— 
Each blissful haunt’s forsaken— 
Each blithesome note is o’er— 
The ruddy morn shall waken 
Gay carollings no more. 


Yet,—though each charm has faded, 
And each fair vision fled— 

The calm blue sky is shaded— 
The summer flowers lie dead— 


. Arountheach cherished spot, 
While ’s fairy fingers 
Entwine a wreath of thought. 








Tuk safest means of becoming known 
to. many, is by assisting many that are 


THE DEAD LIVE. 

I nave seen one die: she was beauti- 

ful; and beautiful were the ministries of 

life that were given her to fulfil. Angelic 

loveliness enrobed her, and a grace as if it 

were caught from heaven, breathed in ev- 

ery tone, hallowed every affection, shone 

in every action—invested, as a halo, her 

whole existence, and made it a light and 

blessing, a charm and a vision of glad- 

ness, to all around her: but she died! 

Friendship, and love, and parental fond- 
ness, and infant weakness, stretched out 

their hands to save her; but they could 

not save her: and she died! What! 

did all that loveliness die? Is there no 
land of the blessed and the lovely ones, 
for such to live in? Forbid it reason, 
religion !—bereaved affection, and undy- 
ing love! forbid the thought! It ean- 
not be that such die, in God’s counsel, 
who live, even in frail human memory, 
forever. 

I have seen one die—in the maturity 
of every power, in the earthly perfee- 
tion of every faculty ; when many temp- 
tations had been overcome, and many 
hard lessons had been learned ; when 
many experiments had made virtue 
easy, and had given a facility to action, 
and a success toendeavor, when wisdom 
had been learnt from many mistakes, 
and a skill had been laboriously acquir- 
ed in the use of many powers ; and the 
being I looked upon, had*{ust compas- 
sed that most useful, mos@ practical of 
all knowledge, how to live, and to act 
well and wisely ; yet I have seen such 
an one die! Was all this treasure gain- 
ed, only to be lost? Were all these 
faculties trained, only to be thrown into 
utter disuse? Was this instrument,— 
the intelligent soul, the noblest in the 
universe,—was it so laboriously fashion- 
ed, and by the most varied and expen- 
sive apparatus, that, on the very mo- 
ment of being finished, it should be cast 
away forever? No, the dead, as we 
call them, do not so die. They carry 
our thoughts to another and a_ nobler 
existence. They teach us, and espe- 
cially by all the strange and»geemingly 
untoward circumstances: of dir depar 
ture from this life, that they, and we, 








unknown. 
Vou, l.—w 


shall live forever.—Dewey. 
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Poetry— The Unhappy Man. 
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For the Rose of the Valley. 
THE LAST LAY OF THE MINSTREL. 


FareweE.t awhile, my native land, 
A foreign shore invites my view, 

But when my foot shall press its strand, 
My thoughts will fondly turn to you. 


Friends of my youth, we part awhile, 
I go across the stormy sea, 

While you the passing hours beguile, 
I only ask,—* Remember me.” 


How oft up yonder hill we crept, 
To pluck the wild flowers from its side, 
And offer’d vows that memory kept, 
Forgetting all the world beside. 


Long years have passed,and friends are gone, 
Since first in green-wood shade we met 

To pass the hours in mirth and song, 
Those hours we never can forget. 


Though other climes may seem more fair, 
Though brighter hours may come, 

And beauty’s smile invite my stay, 
Pll love thee, friends, ** at home.” 


My heart is sad, my thoughts are deep, 
And tears are falling fast, 

Ah! memory, why still must I weep, 
For pleasures that are past ? 


Now hearts are joined in union sweet, 
And friendly hands are prest, 

In brighter days we hope to meet, 
When sorrows are at rest. 
Cleves, Ohio, 


RURICOLA, 








CaaritTy OF THE WORLD.—‘ The world 
seldom sees but the surface of things. 
Motives of action, it will scarce go to 
the trouble of calculating; and where 
there is room for conjecture, condemna- 
tion follows, instead of extenuation.’ 

Conscience.—‘ There is no real mis- 
fortune, but the conscience that accuses 
of crime! A man may be plunged to 
the chin in apparent wretchedness, po- 
verty, sickness ; long and racking pains 
may assail him, torturing pains, which 





seem to wrench the bones out of their 
joints, and to tear each little fibre of his 
nervously constructed body into tatters ; 
and, worse than this, even worldly ne- 
glect,—even the avoiding of you by one) 
of your species, who imagines he has a 
cause of anger, or of superiority over 
you,—all this is nothing, nothing com-| 
pared with one pang of an unquiet con- 
science,’ 





THE UNHAPPY MAN. 

Ir has been the remark of some poet, 
that the bee draws honey from a flower, 
while the spider will light upon it and 
extract poison. It is thus with men; 
some will go through any trouble, wit- 
ness the wreck of their property ; the 
loss of their friends ; be surrounded with 
all the ten thousand vexations of human 
life; yet gather knowledge from their 
misfortunes, and feel happy that they 
are no worse. They turn their medita- 
tions rather to the blessings than the 
cares of the world; and when they re- 
tire at night to their family, they talk, 
laugh, amuse themselves and all around 
them with a flow of pure sport—deter- 
mined to be happy—and are so. There 
are other men who are exactly the re- 
verse. They take a deal of trouble to 
find out the miseries around them, and 
brood over every care with a gloomy 
ill-natured disposition, that marks them 
for misanthropists. Such a one is my 
friend. He is the most miserable being 
IT ever saw. With a strong mind, and a 
proud spirit, he easily discovers what 
he considers the imperfections of man- 
kind, and seems really too haughty to 
be happy. 

The other day I took the trouble to 
ask him why it was that he never en- 
joyed the things of this world, and was 
so wonderfully troubled with the blue 
devils. 

‘* Why,” said he, ‘I'll tell you what 
it is: I don’t know the reason—but ever 
since I can remember, I have been a 
most unhappy man. Look around you,” 
said he, contracting his brow and draw- 
ing up his person, as if he felt the most 
supreme contempt for every thing in the 
world; “look around you, and behold 
all the cheating and hypocrisy of this 
miserable—miserable world. See that 
store, which its owner has bedecked 
with gaudy crapes, and all the finery of »” 
woman’s wardrobe—with Leghorn hats) ~ 
large enough to turn the of a 
wind-mill, and velvet cloak set off 
some foolish creature who thinks she ig 
more beautiful because she is extravas 
gant. He has purchased those things 
cheap by erying down their merits, and 





now he will palm them off for double 
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their value by praising the things he has 
just condemned. Faugh! who can feel 
pleasure in a scene. like this? I would 
kill myself, but that were foolish ; though 
I can hardly endure life; for it is but a 
succession of sorrows. We have hopes 
that are blasted—affections that are be- 
trayed, joys that are fleeting, and pains 
that last forever.” 

He paused, and we walked on a few 
moments, when he continued—* they 
talk of amusements. I went once to 
the theatre, to see a great actor perform 
a favorite part. When I first entered, I 
thought the house was beautiful and 
splendid. I took the pains to.examine ; 
and found the pictures were coarse, 
much of the architecture was painting, 
and the splendor of the building was all 
sham. I turned away in disgust, and 
awaited the rising of the curtain. The 
play commenced : and, to say the truth, 
I was at first much pleased ; but when I 
recollected that the tears and laughter 
were but introduced for the occasion ; 
the lightning was powder, and instead 
of real elevated thunder, crashing its 
mighiy way along a vaulted sky, we 
had some blackfingered supernumerary 
beating a large drum, I was ashamed to 
be interested in such ridiculous stuff. 
There was a romantic forest with a 
handsome floor—and huge rocks that, 
if any one touched, shook like an aspen 
leaf. I saw a man’s arm behind the 
scene pushing along with the greatest 
ease a mighty castle, fortress, tower, 
outhouses, and surrounding grounds ; 
with some fine misty mountains, lifting 
up their heads in a cloudy sky. All 
these absurdities entirely destroyed the 
pleasure of the evening, and I went 
home with a heart heavier than when I 
came. Nothing can please me. [I ne- 
ver can be contented with the fashions 
of the day. The very day itself is of- 
ten disagreeable : it is either too hot or 
too cold; there is too much sunshine, 
and the light hurts my eyes ; or it is as 
gloomy as a dungeon.—Sometimes I 
have been tired with the world, and glad 
to catch a little repose during the night, 
but there are ten chances to one but 
some rascally musquetoes comes sing- 





ing about my nose, and awaking con- 


a, 


sciousness of my sorrow. I used to 
have as much money as I wanted, but I 
was yet unhappy. If I go out to din- 
ner, the foolishness of the customs en- 
tirely unfits me for pleasure. If a ludic- 
rous story is told, I am half inclined to 
think I am the hero, and a slight laugh 
and a shrug of the shoulders will entire- 
ly undo me. 

**Misery haunts me every where: 
when I go home, the little boys knock at 
my door and run away. I have been awa- 
kened a hundred times from a little nap 
in my back parlor by these little rascals, 
Sometimes I have gone to the door in 
expectation of beholding some friend 
who might soothe my melancholy: I 
open the door—poke out my head— 
perhaps a cold winter night—and no 
one to be seen. A stifled laugh meets 
my ear, and I see the coat tail of some 
raggamuffin little rascal just turning the 
corner. Qh, the villains! I threw a ba- 
sin of water on them once; but though 
I felt a little satisfied at their ducking, 
yet even then I had reason to feel the 
truth of the proverb, ‘ there is no plea- 
sure without its pain,’ for my beautiful 
new china basin, for which I paid an 
enormous price—my poor basin, fell, 
and dashed to pieces: I thought, how- 
ever, I had rid myself of my tormen- 
tors, when one evening I heard a knock. 
Betty went to the door, and returned 
with the news that there was no one 
there. Now, thought I, they shall be 
punished—another knock—* quick, Bet- 
ty, quick.” I was obeyed. With the 
utmost caution I crept up to the win- 
dow, opened it—another knock —the 
pail was ready, and‘on the very instant 
another thundering rap rung through 
the house. With triumphant eagerness 
I emptied the contents; looked forth 
with the delighted hope of enjoying 
their confusion ; when, to my utter con- 
sternation, there was not a single person 
there! the street was clear; the. water 
had fallen harmless on the walk; and 
the knocker, though touched by no visi- 
ble hand, moved up and down with 
increased rapidity. ‘The very devil,’ 
said I, ‘the very devil himself has en- 
tered into a league against me.’ I rush- 








ed to the door, and—Oh, all ye powers 
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of mischief and rascality, what a sight 


was there! A long string was attached’ 
to the knocker, and these tormentors of | 
my. life had hold of one end, which! 
reached round the corner, and were) 
thus amusing themselves at my expense. 
‘They are worse than the musquetoes,’| 
said I, as I re-entered the house; and, 
the little rascals made me unhappy for) 
a month. I actually went into the coun-| 
try, that they should forget to plague’ 
me ; but when I returned, Monsieur ‘Ton-| 
Son came again! sol took off my knock-| 
er—-tore down my bell—and live as, 
lonely as a hermit. 

«It seems as if fate delights to tease 
me. I was a few months ago taken! 
dangerously ill, and expected to die, and 
I therefore gave my children, who are! 
now settled in life, each a portion of my! 
property. Well, to make a long story) 
short, I recovered; but when I confi- 
dently asked a return of my fortune, to 
the completion of my sorrow, they re- 
fused. Can you believe it? they refu- 
sed; and I am now living a poor man, 
dependent on the generosity of those I) 
enriched.” 

By the time my unfortunate friend 
had finished his story, we had arrived 
at the street where we were to part. I 
shook his hand, and could not but at- 
tempt to comfort him. I suggested, that 
although there was indeed no pleasure 
without its pain, yet,on the other hand, 
there was no pain without a pleasure. 
Concerning his unfortunate: visit to the 
theatre, I-told him he ought to try and 
forget the imperfections of the place; 
attend rather to the beauty and talent 
of the performers, than to the fiction of 
the play that is performed ; and I urged 
to him, that if he would observe with 
candor, the great powers of Cooper, or 
watch the beautiful eye, and intelligent 
countenance of Miss Johnson, as she 
was delighting every one else with the 
chaste elegance of her acting, he could 
not but have forgotten, at least for a, 
time, his miserable fate, and he would| 
have passed his evening like a happy 
man. 

«* Forget,” said he, ‘ forget-—how 
can I but see, that a man is a fool who) 





knows are but feigned, or laugh at the 
ludicrous situations that are but planned 
for his pleasure? As for Cooper, I am 
ashamed that he could bring a tear into 
my eye; and Miss Johnson, to say the 
candid truth, Miss Johnson did please 
me. I was delighted, and the only fault 
I found with her was that I could not 
see her more often.” As he spoke, a 
light breeze came sweeping down the 
street; blew the dust into his eyes, as 
he faced the point whence it came—took 
away his straw hat, and deposited it in 
the gutter. When he regained it he 


||placed it upon his head, and as a pas- 


senger smiled at his ludicrous appear- 
ance, he cast an angry look at me, and 
exclaimed——* There, that’s always the 
way with me.” He moved off with a 
most tremendous frown upon his brow, 
and I have no doubt he mourned over 
the little accident all the night.—This 
is an unhappy man:—there are men 
who pride themselves on being misera- 


ble. 


EXTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY. 

Tue Chronique de Paris, relates the 
following extraordinary scene as having 
taken place at the Court of Assizes. A 
youth of about 19 was brought to trial 
for having broken the window of a ba 
ker’s shop, and stolen a two-pound loaf, 

The President.—** Why did you steal 
the loaf?” 

Prisoner.—‘* I was driven by hun- 
ger.” 

“ Why did you not buy it?” 

‘** Because I had no money.” 

* But you have a gold ring on your 
finger; why did you not sell it?” 

‘‘T am a foundling: when I was ta- 
ken from the bank of a ditch, this ring 
was suspended from my neck by a silk- 
en cord, and I kept it in the hope of 


my parents; I cannot dispose of it.” 

The Procureur du Roi made a violent 
speech against the prisoner, »who was 
found guilty, and sentenced to imprison- 
ment for five years. Immediately upon 
this a woman, more worn down by po- 
verty than age, came forward and made 
the following declaration. 





will weep at the misfortunes that he 


thereby discovering at least who were 


‘* Gentlemen of the jury, twenty years. 
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ago, a young woman was seduced by a 
young man, of the same town, who af- 
ter deceiving, abandoned her. Poor andy 
distressed, she was obliged to leave her 
child to the care of Providence. The 
child has since grown up, and the wo- 
man and the seducer have grown older ; 
the child in poverty, the woman in mis- 
ery, and her seducer in prosperity.— 
They are all three now in court. The 
child is the unfortunate prisoner whom 
you have just pronounced guilty, the 
mother is myself, and there sits the far 
ther!’’ pointing to the Procureur du Roi. 








pc? Tue following lines were written 
for the Printers of Sheffield, England, 
on the passage of the Reform Bill, by 
the Author of “Corn Law Rhymes.” 
They are highly imaginative and thril- 
ling. 

¥ THE PRESS. 


Gop said, ‘ Let there be light!’ 
Grim darkness felt his might, 
And fled away ; 
Then, startled seas, and mountains cold 
Shone forth, all bright in blue and gold, 
And cried, ‘Tis day! ’tis day !’ 
* Hail holy light!’ exclaim’d 
The thund’rous cloud, that flam’d 
O’er daisies white ; 
And, lo, the rose in crimson dress’d, 
Lean’d sweetly on the lily’s breast, 
And, blushing, murmur’d, * Light!’ 
Then was the skylark born ; 
Then rose th’ embattled corn; 
Then floods of praise 
Flow’d o’er the sunny hills of noon: 
And then, in stillest night, the moon 
Poured forth her pensive rays. 
Lo, heaven’s bright bow is glad! 
Lo, trees and flowers, all clad 
In glory, bloom ! 
And shall the mortal sons of God, 
Be senseless as the trodden clod, 
And darker than the tomb ? 
No, by the minp of man! 
By the swart artisan ! 
By God, our Sire! 
Our souls have holy light within, 
And every form of grief and sin 
Shall see and feel its fire. 
By earth, and hell, and heav’n, 
The shroud of souls is riven! 
Mind, mind alone, 
Is light, and hope, and life, and power ! 
pets deepest night, from this bless’d 
our— 





‘ The Press !’ all lands shall sing ; 
The Press, the Press, we bring, 
All lands to bless: ~ 
Oh, pallid want! oh, labor stark! 
Behold, we bring the second ark ! 
The Press! the Press! the Press! 
A SKETCH. 
“Oh what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practice to deceive.” 

TueEre are few, indeed, in the world, 
who have reached the’age of manhood, 
or even launched the bark Which floats 
on the sunny sea of youth, who, in re- 
trospecting the past, cannot dwell upon 
some scene of melancholy or pleasurable 
interest; replete with circumstances, 
from which must spring self-gratulation, 
unrelenting compunction, or the strong- 
est sympathy. 

To him who has heeded not the im- 
pulses and importunate stirrings of a cu- 
tiosity, which looks upon the world as 
a gay, animated panorama—gorgeous, 
but beautiful in its novelty—and longs 
to gaze upon its attractions, memory can 
bring many a pleasing picture from the 
circumscribed circle of his experience. 
But he who has traveled, and would 











he of minds—is gone! 
“ iW 2 »* 
; ; 


draw upon recollection for a recital of 
the ‘strange, the passing strange”’ of 
distant countries, feels a double charm 
thrown around their reminiscences. In 
revisiting the spot of some cherished in- 
cident, he can again throw behind him 
the home of earlier days; feel brighter 
and purer skies smile upon him, and in 
the distance, behold new prospects to 
rise and invite a nearer contemplation of 
their loveliness. ' 

When my eye first struck the lines 
which head this humble “‘ sketch,” my 
mind hurriedly dashing over the events 
of the:past, lingered to mark the appli- 
eability to an ineident on which I always 
think with interest. ‘This is the subject 
of my story. 

Nearly two years had gone by, since 
I first came to the village of U with 
the intention of making it a place of 
permanent residence. I was no longer 
a stranger, but could boast the friendship 
of many, and the acquaintance of the 
whole community. 

But a youth of sixteen is not content 
with a general, impartial, unprejudiced 
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friendship; his affections are in the 
spring-time of their freshness, confiding, 
and untainted by the cold calculating 
selfishness of the world; the heart longs 
for congeniality ; and the bosom seeks to 
wake a responsive chord to its hopes 
and fears. Such were my feelings, and 
such my aspirations, and fastidious must 
be the fancy, and incorrigible the vani- 
ty of him who imagines he can find none 
worthy to show his soul’s sympathies. 

Jerome F. , was several years my 
senior. I shall never forget my sensa- 
tions when introduced to his acquain- 
tance ; the feeling of regard and attach- 
ment which tempered my salutation; I 
liked the soft light of his speaking eye— 
the mild expression of those features, 
whose almost faultless contour, bore the 
impress of intellectuality ; and there was 
naught of that frigidness of bearing, 
which too often repulses the approaches 
of minority, or the obsequiousness of pal- 
try, strained civility, to tell us of conde- 
scension. Suffice it to say, I was his 
bosom friend, and in the possession of the 
whole history of his life. 

I have said that nearly two years had 
now elapsed ; not in the never changing 
monotony which sometimes hang upon 
the destiny of a village populace; no, 
there were pleasures, many and varied, 
robbed, it is true, of the heartless fallacy 
and gaudy splendor of city dissipation, 
but blended with reason, tranquillity, and 
innocence. 

One evening while sitting as usual in 
my chamber, waiting the arrival of my 
friend, and revolving the thousand inei- 
dents of life, an unusual depression seem- 
ed to steal slowly but perceptibly over 
my spirits. Why the change, I knew 
not, for scarce a moment had fled, tran- 
sient as was its stay, since thought had 
been teeming with a thousand gay and 
fanciful visions. But deep melancholy 
had thrown her sombre shade over their 
brightness; and though I know not 
whether [ vented my disaffection in a 
‘‘ seasonable soliloquy,” certain I am that 
I was unconscious of the presence of an- 
other, until a gentle tap broke the spell 
and scattered a chaos of éonfusedly min- 
gled apparitions, 

.. “Why J,” said F, “you must have 











been conjuring up blue spirits, and grey, 
to keep you company; you look the 
very personification of trouble.” 

‘And I’m to have a miserable com- 
forter, for I declare your features are 
more attenuated than one would paint 
melancholy’s in her greenest mood. But 
F——, what has detained you ?” 

‘* Attendance to a painful story. Mary 
has renounced me forever; in one week 
she becomes my hateful rival’s.’’ 

** Impossible !’’ I exclaimed, with un- 
feigned astonishment, for it was startling 
intelligence. 

But I must be brief, and endeavor, in 
a few words, to give the subject of a con- 
versation, which enlisted powerfully the 
feelings of both. ‘The attachment exist- 
ing between F and Miss H 
had, like many others, been implanted 
when the unfettered intercourse and in- 
nocent gambles of childhood were free 
from the shackles of rigid propriety, and 
measured formality. 

But those haleyon days, with their art- 
less confidence, had passed away; the 
period of youthful passions and expecta- 
tions had come, and the dawning of af- 
fection had verged into the morning of 
love. 

With what pleasure did I view the ex- 
change of those feelings which seek ex- 
pression in the many delicate attentions 
which fall so gratefully upon the heart. 
*Tis said, 

“ The heart of woman knows no purer joy, 
Is never flattered with such dear enchantment, 
As when she-hears the praises of the man she loves.” 

And whatever may have been my 
scepticism previous to my acquaintance 
with Mary H , I read in the flash 
of her eye, and the mantling eloquence 
of her cheek, a confirmation of its truth. 

The Sunday succeeding the day on 
which F, had communicated his story, 
was appointed for the solemn ceremony 
of baptism by immersion. It was anti- 
cipated, that as usual, a crowd of spec- 
tators would line the margin of the lake. 
I had not seen Mary for several days, 
and was desirous of hearing, from her own 
lips, a confession of her innocence or 
treachery. I resolved to be her conduc- 
tor to the interesting scene; I effected 
my object. Moore has well said, 
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“Alas—how light a cause may move 
Dissension between hearts that love.” 
’ Mary thought it her province to mo- 
nopolize the whole affection, nay, atten- 
tion of her affianced husband—and when 
she imagined his look to fasten too fond- 
ly on another—her chiding was not re- 
proachful silence, Ill founded suspicion 
at length was converted into distrust, and 
in a moment of excitement she had 
thrown herself upon the heartless prom- 
ises of a wretch, whose vows had ‘long 
insulted her ears. I have sometimes 
felt my feelings wound to a pitch of 
phrensied intensity ; grief has swelled 
my bosom with emotions too big for ut- 
terance, and risen high to quell the least 
sigh struggling to escape; but with it 
there was stoicism to endure all. But 
who, that has not steeled his heart against 
every virtuous principle, can gaze, with 
calm indifference, on the troubled work- 
ings of a countenance, where innocence 
and purity had long been enthroned, now 


bosom, knew it not. All was suddenly 
hushed, the plighted pair and the atten- 
dants entered the apartment, and the next 
moment, the priest in solemn measured 
accents, was pronouncing the marriage 
ceremoy. Mary had succeeded in throw- 
ing over her countenance something like 
a ray of cheerfulness, but all knew not 
its mockery. 

I looked around in vain for my friend, 
but just as the ritual scene was over, the 
door was thrown open and Jerome en- 
tered. 

“Mary,” said he, “‘ pardon my re- 
missness, detention was unavoidable, but 
suffer me to mingle my congratulations 
with those of the friends around you.” 

There was no reply—the beautiful 
girl gazed statue-like upon him—re- 
proach, fondness and a consciousness of 
any thing but happiness was depicted 
in her countenance. 

Time has since wrought in my feel- 
ings many changes, and swept his hand 


, 





mirroring the wretchedness of conscious, 
repentant guilt, while suspicion whispers, 
that virtue’s adamant hold has tottered, 
and trembled, and fallen ! 

I felt that the hopes of years were blast- 
ed, and the holiest and purest impulses 
of a noble nature had been crushed ; and 
a withering icy deadness fastened upon 
my sensations. 

Oh, I can never forget the remem- 
brance of that day, the torturing pity of 
my soul, as I looked upon Mary, while 
hanging upon my arm by the water’s 
edge, striving, beneath a mask of pensive 
seriousness, to conceal her misery. Ar- 
dently I hoped, and fervently prayed, 
that, to the conflict of agitated feelings, 
and the remorse of a sensitive mind, 
might be attributed the equivocal expres- 
sions, susceptible of such alarming con- 
struction. 

* * « * + sd 

There was a gay and joyous compa- 
ny assembled. Hilarity and mirth dan- 
ced in the lustre of many a bright eye, 
and maiden’s laugh blended sweetly the 
music of its tone, with the deeper har- 
mony of youthful manhood’s. But there 
was near, though unseen, one downcast} 
eye, and colorless» cheek; and the 





gwhose festive glee was a dagger to that 


over many events of my life; but I find 
the impressions of those days to live in 
all the freshness of their first impress ; 
and I doubt whether the image of that 
stricken girl, as I beheld her fading alone 
in the solitude of her grief, abandoned 
by the ruthless villain, who had sworn 
to love and protect her, will ever be ef- 
faced from the tablet of memory. 








MY NATIVE HILLS. 
Ox! give me back my native hills, 
Rough, rugged though they be; 
No other clime, no other land, 
Is half so dear to me. 
The sun is bright, the world looks fair, 
And friends surround me here ; 
But memory, clouding o’er the scene, 
Gives home its tribute tear. 


True, there are moments when the heart 
Reflects surrounding light, 

When stranger smiles can kindle love, 
And stranger hearth burn bright,— 

Yet, oh! they but call memory back, 
As meteor-like they glide, 

To tell how kind our early friends— 

How sweet our own fireside. 


New England—dear to me thy soil ! 
Wherever I may roam, — 

With lofty pride, with cherished love, 
I'll think of thee, my home. 


Y|\For, rooted in the rock-hound shore, 





The noblest virtues grow; 
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And beauty’s choicest flowers are culled . 
From out thy highland snow. 


Then give me back my native hills, 
Rough, rugged though they be: 

No other clime, no other land, 
Is half so dear to me. 

Affection’s ties around my home 
Like ivy-tendrils twine ; 

My love, my blessings, and my prayers, 
New England, all are thine. 


CLOUDS. 


Tuer: is nothing so graceful asa cloud. 
It is the richest thing in nature, except 
a wave in its dissolution. How beauti- 
fully its painted sides flaunt along the 
west! If you would see clouds, you 
must see them in the west. I have 
watched those that were engendered by 
the sprays of Niagara and the winds of 
Ontario, floating eastwardly from the oe- 
cident, until every fold was baptized in 
molten ruby, amber, and vermillion,— 
and: as the vast curtain rolled upward 
above the mountains, leaving only a few 
thin bars of crimson across a sky of the 
tenderest violet, I have repeated these 
beautiful lines of Gluck : 

Methinks it were no pain to die, 

On’such an eve, when such a sky 

O’ercanopies the west ; 
To gaze my fill on yon calm deep, 
And like an infant, sink to sleep 
Onearth, my mother’s breast. 


There’s peace and welcome in yon sea 
Of endless, blue tranquillity,— 
Those.clouds are living things. 
I trace their veins of liquid gold, 
I see them solemly unfold 
Their soft and fleecy wings- 


Clouds are like flowers, in their fading 
and passing away. We lose them with 
regret. ‘Thoughts of our last hour come 
upon us, as we watch them die, and we 
almost wish to die with them: to say 
Come now, oh Death! thy freezing 

kiss 
Emancipates ; the rest is bliss,— 

I would I were away! 

T am led, in looking at clouds, to think 
of the past, and the mysterious awe with 
which they were regarded in the olden 








time. In the times uf Tacitus, when 
the Roman armies approached a town to 
besiege it, and the shadows of clouds lay 


upon it, they would postpone their war- 
fare until the sun-light was there. I think 
of those old ballads, where desolate la- 
dies are represented ‘in their castles, 
watching the clouds as they sailed up 
the sky from France into England, en- 
vying their elevation and scope of view, 
and building a thousand dreams, as fan- 
tastic as they. 


A PURE CLIME. 
THERE is a brighter world than this, 
For man’s sweet hope ’tis given, 
Where rays of pure unsullied bliss, 
Shine on, and rippling waters kiss, 
That have their source in Heaven. 


There isa holier clime than ours, 
Where no rude storms are driven ‘ 

Across our path) to blight the flowers, 

Or crush the Opes of sunny hours,— 
For this putt clime is Heaven. 

There wearied, broken spirits, rest, 
At peace, secure, forgiven; 

No more by anguish sore oppressed ; 

They have a home among the blest, 
Forever firm in Heaven. 


Then, when life’s fountains cease to play 
And Being’s link is riven, 
Oh! may our spirits soar away, 
And bathe in glory’s brightest ray, 
Around the throne of Heaven! 
A. H. M 





From the Boston Monthly Magazine. 
“TIS HERE—’TIS HERE—’TIS 
GONE!” 





Shakspeare, 
THE breath of one short spring had fanned his 
cheek, 
Nerturing him like one of her one sweet 
And tender flowers, into the flush and joy 
Of a new being:—The innocent boy 
Was on his mother’s fair arm lying, meet 
Cradle for so beautiful a guest! 
How her glad eyes beamed into his!—the while 
He looked up in her face with wistful smile, 
As if young thought were dawning, and would 
speak! 
I marked their mingling looks of love with pain, 
For oft the summer winds too rudely blow, 
And tear the rose from her young bud. 


Again 
T saw him sporting in the healthful air; 
A laughing, reckless urchin: not so fair, 
But brighter and more glowing; wild with glee, 
And full of saucy prank and revelry. 


A lapse of years—we met again—and now 

At each glance the divinity within 
Came beaming forth;—clearly upon his brow 
Was stamped the seal of intellect: and in 

His speaking eye I saw the soul defined,— 

The untamed spirit of.a manly mind,— 

Alas! that ripeness but foreruns decay! 

And brightest sunshine draws the darkest cloud! 
To-morrow blights the promise of to-day !— 





His hour of darkness came: I saw him in his shroud)» 
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From the Magnolia, 
DEATH OF THE FIRST DISCOVE- 
RER OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 
BY THE AUTHOR oF “ THE BROTHERS.” 

But wind me in a banner bright— 
A banner of Castile— 

And let the wer-drums round me roll, 
The trumpets o’er me peal; 

And bury me at noon of night, 
When gone is the sultry gleam— 

At noon of night, by torches’ light, 
In the Mississippi stream. 

Ir was the evening of a sultry day, 
sultry almost beyond all endurance, al- 
though the season had not advanced be- 
yond the early spring time—the sun, 
though shrouded from human eyes by a 
dense veil of moist and clammy vapor, 
was pouring down a flood of intolerable 
heat upon the pathless canebrakes, the 
deep bayous—haunts of the voracious 
and unseemly alligator—anf@. the forests 
streaming with excess of vegetation, 
through which the endless river rolled 
its dark current. On a steep bluff, pro- 
jecting into the bosom of the waters, 
at the confluence of some nameless tri- 
butary and the vast Mississippi, stood 
the dwelling of the first white man that 
ever trod those boundless solitudes. It 
was a rude and shapeless edifice of logs, 
hewn from the cypresses and cedars of 
the swamp, which lay outstretched for 
a thousand miles around, by ‘ hands unu- 
e~d to aught of base or menial: labor ;’ 

t were there certain marks of comfort, 

d even of luxury, to be traced in the 

corations and appliances of that log 

vin;'a veil “of sea-green silk was 
wn across the aperture which perfo- 

‘d the ‘massy timbers of the wall, a 

v drapery of crimson. velvet, deck- 

ha fringe and embroidery of gold, 

. woped up to the two lintels, as if 

to admit whatever breath of air might 
sweep along the channel of the river. 
Nor were these all ; a lofty staff was pitch- 
ed before the door, from which drooped 
in gorgeous folds, the yellow banner, 
rich with the castled blazonry of Spain ; 
and beside it a tall warrior, sheathed from 
head to heel in burnished armor, with 
gilded spur, and belted brand, stalked to 
and fro, as though he were on duty upon 
some tented plain; in his own land of 
chivalry and song. At a short distance 





in the rear might be observed a camp, if 


by that name might be designated acon- 
fused assemblage of huts, suited for the 
aecommodation of five hundred men; 
horses were piqueted around spears, 
decked with pennon and pennoncil, and 
all the bravery of knightly warfare, were 
planted before the dwellings of their 
owners; sentinels, in gleaming mail, 
paced their accustomed round. But in 
that strange encampment, there was no 
mirth, no bustle—not even the low hum 
of converse, or the note of preparation. 
The soldiers glided to and fro, with 
humbled gait and sad demeanor; the 
fiery chargers drooped. their proud heads 
to the ground, and appeared to lack suf- 
ficient animation to cast aside the swarms 
of venomous flies, that battened as it 
seemed, upon their very life blood; the 
huge blood hounds, those dread auxilia- 
ries of Spanish warfare, of which a 
score or two were visible among the 
cabins, lay slumbering in listless indo- 
lence, or dragged themselves along, af- 
ter the heels of their masters, with 
slouching crests, and in attitudes widely 
different from the fierce activity. of their 
usual motions. Pestilence and famine 
were around them, on the thick and 
breezeless air—in the dark waters, in 
the deep morass; and in the vaults 
of the pine forest, the, seeds of death 
were floating—avengers of the luckless 
tribes, already scattered or enslaved by 
the iron arm of European war. Oh— 
how did they pine for the clear streams 
of Guadalquiver, or the viney, banks of 
the Xeres, for the breezy slopes of the 
Apuxarras, or the snow clad summits of 
their native Sierras—those fatal follow- 
ers of the Demon Gold! How did their 
recollection doat upon the waving palms, 
the orange groves, the huertas and 
meads of fair Grenada! In vain !—in 
vain !—of all those gallant hundreds, 
who had leaped in confidence and hope 
from their proud brigantines, upon the 
glowing shores of Florida, glittering in 
polished steel, and ‘every gallant with 
silk upon,’ who had traversed the wild 
country of the Appalachians; who had 
seen the gleam of Spanish arms re- 
flected from the black streams of Ala- 
bama, who had made the boundless 





prairies of Missouri ring with the un- 
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echoed notes of the Castilian trumpet, 
who had spread the terrors of the Span- 
ish name, with all its barbarous accompa- 
niments of havoc and slaughter, through 
wilds untrod before, by feet of civi-| 
lized man. Of all those gallant hun- 
dreds, but a weak and wasted moiety 
was destined to reach the shores of their 
far fatherland, and that—not as they had 
fondly deemed in the pride, exultation, 
and the health of conquest, but in want 
and heaviness and wo. 

The arrows of the savage, and the yet 
fiercer arrows of the plague, dearly re-| 
paid the injuries that they had wreaked, 
already on the wretched natives, dearly 
repaid, too, as it were by anticipation, 
the wrongs that their children, and their, 
children’s children, should wreak, in) 
long perspective, on the forest dwellers' 
of the west. 

There, in that lonely hut, there lay 
the proudest spirit, the bravest heart, 
the mightiest intellect, the favorite com- 
rade of Pizarro—the joint conqueror 
of Peru! There lay Hernando de Soto ; 
his fiery energies, even more than the 
hot fever, wearing away his mortal 
frame! his massive brow clogged with 
the black sweat of death; his eye that 
had flashed the more brilliantly, the 
deadlier was the peril—dim and filmy ;, 
his high heart sick—sick and fearful, 
not for himself, but for his followers, his 
hope of conquest, fame, dominion, gone 
like the leaves of autumn! There he: 
say, miserable, perishing by inches, the 
discoverer of a world—a world, never 
destined to bless him or his posterity 
with its redundant riches. 

Beside’ his pallet-bed was assembled 
a group of men, the least renowned of 
whom might have led a reyal army to 
the battle for a crown. But their frames 
were gaunt and emaciated, their cheeks 
furrowed with the lines of care and ago- 
ny, both of the mind and body: their 
eyes wet with the scenes of bitterness. 
The dark cowled priest had administer- 
ed the last rites of religion to the dying! 
warrior, and now watched, in breathless} 
silence, the parting of his spirit. An} 
Indian maiden, of rare symmetry, and 
loveliness that would have been deemed 








Castile, leaned over his pillow, wiping 
the cold dew from the conqueror’s brow, 
with her long jetty locks, and fanning 
off the myriads of voracious insects, 
that thronged the tainted air. There 
was not a sound in the crowded cham- 
ber, save the heavy sob-like breathings 
of the dying man, and the occasional 
whinings of a tall hound, the noblest of 
his| race, which sat erect, gazing with 
almost human intelligence upon the pal- 
lid features of his lord, 

Suddenly a light draught of air was 
perceptible, the silken veil fluttered in- 
wards, and a heavy rustling sound was 
audible from without. As the huge folds 
of the banner swayed in the rising 
breeze, a sensible coolness pervaded the 
heated chamber, and reached the languid 
brow of de Soto, who had lain for the 
last half hour in seeming lethargy. Hea- 
vily, and with a painful expression, he 
raised himself upon his elbow. 
‘Moscoso,’ he said, * Moscoso, art 
thou near me !|—my eyes wax dim, and 
it will soon be over. Art thou, for I 
would speak with thee ?” 

‘Noble de Soto, I am beside thee,’ 
he replied; ‘say on, I hear and mark 
thee. 

‘Give me thy hand!’ Then, as he 
received it, he raised it slowly on high, 
and continued in clear and unfaltering 
tones, though evidently with an effort— 
‘ True friend and follower, by this right 
hand, that has so often fought beside’ my 
own; by this right hand, I do adjure 
thee to observe these my last mandates.’ 

‘Shall I swear it?’ eried the stern 
warrior, whom he addressed, in a tone 
and voice rendered thick and husky by 
the violence of his excitement—* shall I 
swear it?’ 

‘Swear not, Moscoso?—leave oaths 
to paltry burghers, and to cringing vas- 
sals—but pledge me the unblemished 
honor of a Castilian nobleman, so shall 
I die in peace.’ 

‘By the unblemished honor of 4 
Castilian nobleman, as I am a born hi- 
dalgo, and a belted knight, I promise 
thee in spirit and in truth, in deed, and 
word, and thought, to do thy bidding !’ 

“Then by this token,’ and he drew a 





exquisite in the brightest hills of old 


massive ring from his own wasted hand, 
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and placed it on the finger of Moscoso, 
‘then by this token, do I name thee my 
successor ; thee, the leader of the host, 
and captain general of Spain !—Sound 
trumpets—heralds make proclamation !’ 
A moment or two elapsed, and the wild 
flourish of the trumpets was heard with- 
out, and the sonorous voice of the he- 
ralds making proclamation; they ceas- 
ed; but there was no shout of triumph, 
or applause. 

‘Ha, by St. Jago!’ cried the dying 
chief,—‘ Ha, by St. Jago! but this must 
not be; ’tis ominous of evil! Go forth 
then, Jasco, and bid them sound again, 
and let my people shout for this their 
royal leader!’ ; 

It was done, and a gleam of triumph- 
ant satisfaction shot across his hollow 
features. He spoke again, but it was 
with a feeble voice. 

‘I am going,’ he said, ‘I am going, 
whence there is no return! Now mark 
me,~—by your plighted word, I do com- 
mand you; battle no farther, strive with 
the fates no farther—for the fates are ad- 
verse! Conquer not thou this region— 
for I have conquered it and it is mine, 
mine, though dying. Mine it shall be 
though dead! March to the coast as 
best ye may; build ye such vessels as 
may bear ye from the main, and save 
this remnant of my people!. Wilt thou 
do this, as thou hast pledged thyself to 
do it, noble Moscoso ?? 

‘ By all my hopes I will!’ 

‘ Me, then, shall ye bury thus! Not 
with lamentations, not with womanish 
tears, not with vile sorrow, but with the 
rejoicing anthem, with the blare of the 
trumpet, and the strong music of the 
drum! Ye shall sheath me in my mail, 
with my helmet on my head and my 
spur on my heel!—With my sword in 
my hand shall ye bury me, and with a 
banner of Castile for my shroud! In 
the depths of the river—of my river— 
shall ye bury me!—with lighted torch 
and volleyed musquetry, at the mid hour 
of night! For am I not a conqueror—a 
conqueror of a world; a conqueror with 
none to brave my arm, or to gainsay my 
bidding? Where, where is the man, 
savage or civilized, Christian or Heath- 
en—Indian or Spaniard, who hath de- 








fied Hernando de Soto, and not perished 
from the earth? Death is upon me— 
death from the Lord of earth and heaven! 
To him do I submit me—but to mortal 
never |’ 

Even as he spoke, a warder entered 
the low doorway, and whispered a brief 
message to Moscoso. Slight as was 
the sound, and dim as were the senses 
of de Soto, he marked the entrance of 
the soldier, and eagerly inquired the pur- 
port of the news! ‘A messenger,’ was 
the reply, ‘an Indian runner, from the 
Natchez.’ 

‘ Admit him—he bears submission— 
admit him, so shall I die with triumph 
in my heart.’ 

The Indian entered—a man of stern 
features, and well nigh giant stature.— 
His head shaven to the chivalrous sealp- 
lock, was decked with the plumes of the 
war eagle, mingled with the feathers of a 
gayer hue,—his throat was-circled by a 
necklace, strung from the claws of the 
grisly bear and cougar, fearfully mixed 
with tufts of human hair—his lineaments 
were covered with the black war-paint,— 
in one hand he ‘bore the erimson war- 
pipe, and in the other the well known 
emblem of Indian hostility, a bundle of 
shafts bound in the skin of the rattle- 
snake. With a noiseless step, he cros- 
sed the chamber—he flung the deadly 
gift upon the death bed of de Soto—he 
raised the red pipe to his lips—he puff- 
ed the smoke—and then, in the wild ac- 
cents of his native tongue, bore to the 
Spaniards the defiance of his tribe, ¢on- 
eluding his speech with the oft heard and 
unforgotten cadences of the war-whoop. 

As the dying leader caught the raised 
tone of the Indian’s words, his eye had 
lightened, and his brow contracted in a 
writhing form! He knew the import 
of his speech, by the modulations of his 
voice; his lips quivered, his chest hea- 
ved—his hands clutched the thin cover- 
let, as though they were grappling to the 
lance or rapier. The wild notes of the 
war-whoop rang through his ears—and 
in death, in death itself, the ruling passion 
was prevalent—manifestly—terribly pre- 
valent! 

He sprung to his feet—his form dila- 
ting, and his features flashing with all 



































